




















Auburn Alumni Clubs 


Look Up Your Classmates 


ABBEVILLE—W. W. Dawkins, President; Nicholas Wood, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

ALBERTVILLE—J. W. Milner, President; Brasher Hoop¬ 
er, Secretary-Treasurer. 

ALEXANDER CITY—Dr. A. L. Harlan, President; E. J. 
Duncan, Vice-President; Harry Herzfeld, Secretary-Treasurer. 
ANDALUSIA—J. L. Murphy, President. 

ANNISTON—Henry H. Booth, President; O. K. Seyforth, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

ATHENS—J. T. Belue, President; Janies W. Chambers, Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

AUBURN—Herbert Martin, President; B. L. Shi, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

BAY MINETYE—S. H. Gibbons, President; G. Mack 
Humphries, Secretary-Treasurer. 

BIRMINGHAM—W. E. Henley, President; Dr. Frank Lup- 
ton, C. R. Kutchins, Carl A. Wilmore, Seymour Hall, Vice- 
Presidents; P. M. Smith, Secretary-Treasurer. 

BLOUNTSVILLE—J. B. Pennington, President; Miss Alma 
Bentley, Secretary-Treasurer. 

BREWTON—E. R. Chambliss, President; Fox Howe, Sec- 
; retary-Treasurer. 

CAMDEN—W. A. Cammack, President; E. H. Pritchett, 
I Vice-President; Robert Lambert, Secretary-Treasurer. 

CARROLLTON—C. S. Sterling, President; L. J. Howell, 
Vice-President; F. A. Rew, Secretary-Treasurer. 

CENTER-—Dr. M. M. Williams, President; Mrs. G. A. 
I Johnson, Secretary-Treasurer. 

CENTERVILLE—E. M. Harkins, President; T. P. Lee, 
| Secretary-Treasurer. 

CLANTON—G. C. Walker, President; T. H. Neighbors, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

CLAYTON—H. M. Fenn, President; Mrs. V. C. Lingo, Sec- 
| retary-Treasurer. 

CULLMAN—H. M. Killingsworth, President; J. A. Beaty, 
| Secretary-Treasurer. 

DECATUR—Julian Harris, President; O. S. Hagerman, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

DEMOPOLIS—F. B. Rutledge, President; E. E. Hale, Sec- 
[ retary; Jack Cunningham, Treasurer. 

DOTHAN—John Henry Witherington, President; Kirk 
' Adams, Ozark, Vice-President; Pat Jones, Secretary-Treasurer. 

ENTERPRISE—W. M. Ray, President; Leon Martin, Sec- 
! retary-Treasurer. 

EUFAULA—Humphrey Foy, President; Alex Schwab, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

EUTAW—J. D. Steele, President; H. C. Appleton, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer. 

EVERGREEN—G. O. Dickey, President; C. A. Jones, Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

FAYETTE—B. L. Batch, President; J. C. Ford, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

FORT PAYNE—J. C. Kellet, President; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter, Secretary-Treasurer. 

GADSDEN—William F. By d, President; J. R. Davis, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

GENEVA—J. L. Carter, President; H. B. Helms, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

GREENSBORO—R. K. Greene, President; Dr. J. H. Beck¬ 
ham, Vice-President; J. L. Lawson, Secretary-Treasurer. 

GROVE HILL—S. T. Barnes, President; E. L. Tucker, Vice- 
President; C. L. Hollingsworth, Secretary-Treasurer. 

GUNTERSVILLE—R. M. Fricke. President; Eric AIsobro P k, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

HARTSELLE- —L. C. Patillo, President; J. C. Slone, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer. 

HALEYVILLE—Chas. H Snuggs, President; W. P. Whit¬ 
lock, Secretary-Treasurer. 

HAMILTON—W. R. Turnipseed, President; C. B. Miller, 
Vice-President; E. W. Branyan, Secretary-Treasurer. 

HAYNEVILLF—Walter E. Harrell, President; R. S. Parker, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

HEFLIN—J. A. Morgan, President; Mrs. J. L. Atkins, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

HUNTSVILLE —Douglas Taylor, President; Walter L. 
Humphrey, Josh O. Kelley, Jr., Vice-Presidents; Walter J. 
Price, Secretary-Treasurer. 

JASPER—William M. Lacey, President; John Hutto, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

LaFAYETTE—G. R. Bowling, President; George Jenkins, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

LINEVILLE—E. W. Robinson, President; W. G. Johnson, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


LIVINGSTON—R. L. Adams, President; Miss Gladys Cope¬ 
land, Secretary-Treasurer. 

LUVERNE—Cline Bentley, President; Miss Ida Brunson, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

MARION—J. P. Robinson, President; O. C. Helms, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer. 

MOBILE—Dr. J. O. Rush, President; Horace Turner, Vice- 
President; J. O. C. Jackson, Secretary-Treasurer. 

MONROEVILLE (Monroe County Assoc.)—Judge Francis 
W. Hare, President; George Yarbrough, Vice-President; J. 
B. Barnett, Treasurer; Miss Millicent E. Best, Secretary. 

MONTEVALLO—A. A. Lauderdale, President; Mrs. G. B. 
Jackson, Secretary-Treasurer. 

MONTGOMERY—Will Patterson, President; R. A. Crump, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

MOULTON—J. E. Carter, President; Jno. Comer, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer. 

OPELIKA—Dr. G. W. Blackshear, President; E. M. Jones, 
Vice-President; Wm. J. Samfcrd, Secretary; Charles Ingram, 
1 reasurer. 

ONEONTA-—R. B. Donehoo, President; W. W. Wilson, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

OZARK—G. W. Ray, President; H. M. Simmons, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

PELL Cl Y—R. M. Reeves, President; Dr. T. E. Martin, 
Secretary-’l reasurer. 

PIEDMONT—Guy Webb, President; Mrs. Clyde Brittain, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

PRATTVILLE—M. A. McWilliams, President; Rush Hous¬ 
ton, Secretary- reasurer. 

ROANOKE—H. M. Brittian. President; G. B. Phillips, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

ROCKFORD—Rowe Johnson, President; Steve Gilliland, 
Vice-President; Miss Annamerle Arant. Secretary-Treasurer. 

RUSSELLVILLE—Chas. R. Wilson, President; Miss Clara 
Nale, Secretary-’i reasurer. 

SCOTTSBORO—Judge A. H. Moody, President; R. C. 
Maples, Secretary-'l reasurer. 

SELMA—Maurice Block, President; L. E. Byrum, Secre- 
tary-T reasurer. 

SHEFFIELD—Dr. Louis Howie, President; John W. Yar¬ 
brough, Vice-President; Ernest “Square” Deal, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

SYLACAUGA—J^bn Paul Creel, President; R. P. Greer, 
Secretary; Bloise Hill, Treasurer. 

TALLADEGA—Hugh McEIdery, President; Henry H. 

Thornton, Secretary-Treasurer. 

TALLASSEE—R. B. Carr, President; J. F. Holloway, Secre¬ 
tary-! reasurer. 

TROY—Dr. M. D. Pace, President; Dr. J. E. Threadgill, 
Vice-President; Byron McBride, Secretary-Treasurer. 

TUSCALOOSA—R. C. Lett, President; Beverly IL Holstun. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

! USKEGEE—J. M. Edwards, President; R. T. Alverson, 
Secretary-’l reasurer. 

UNION SPRINGS—Dr. J. S. Cook, President; J. A. Mc¬ 
Leod, Secretary-Treasurer. 

VERNON—R. O. Shaver, President; S. J. Gibbs, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

WAVERLY, CAMP HILL. DADEVILLE—J. C. Jester, Jr., 
Daviston, President; Miss Meta Grace, Dadeville, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

WETUMPKA—Forest Little, President; J. W. Moore, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

ATLANTA. GA.— D. W. Peabody, Pesident; E. F. Pearce, 
Vice-President; R. K. Perry, Secretary-Treasurer. 

COLUMBUS, GA.—Charles Dudley, President; John P. 
Illges, Josiah Flourncy, Geor»e B. Phillips, Hugh Bickerstafl, 
Henry B. Clayton, Vice-Presidents; Walter Meadows, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer. 

WEST POINT, GA.—Mrs. W. E. Benns, President; Louis 
P. Heyman. Vice-President; Gerald Salter, Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Champ Andrews, President. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—T. G. Bush, Jr., President; J. 
G. Gaunt, Secretary-Treasurer. 

NEW YORK—Walter P. Holcombe, President; Edwin 
Bukofzer, Treasurer; O. Ellery Edwards, Secretary. 

WASHINGTON—W. M. Williams, President. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—L. A. Nall, President; J. S. Webb, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

HONOLULU—Judge James J. Banks, President; Ernest 
Thomas, Secretary-! reasurer. 
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cAlumni guilders, 



T. D. SAMFORD, ’88 


THOMAS BRAGG, ’01 
Alumni President, 1912-’20 
When Tom Bragg was invited to Birmingham to 
become manager of the investment department of 
the Alabama Power Company in 1920, he had been 
president of the Alumni Association for eight con¬ 
secutive annual terms. A few of his outstanding 
achievements as president of the Association were 
the founding of the Auburn Alumni Quarterly, now 
The Auburn Alumnus, the bringing about of the 
great Home-Coming Reunion of alumni in June, 
1913, the raising of funds for the Alumni Gym¬ 
nasium, and the organization of “The Old Guard” 
among alumni graduating before 1880. 

Mr. Bragg is now a vice-president of the Ala¬ 
bama Power Company and lives in Birmingham. 



THOMAS BRAGG, ’01 


T. D. SAMFORD, '88 
Alumni President, 1902-’07 

For five years Judge 
Samford piloted the desti¬ 
nies of the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion as the second presi¬ 
dent of the organization. 
Excepting the eight-year 
term of Thomas Bragg, 
Judge Samford held the of¬ 
fice longer than any other 
Alumni president. 

During these early years 
much important work was 
accomplished. Annual 
meetings were held, each 
with a regular business ses¬ 
sion, a banquet and an 
alumni address. 

During Judge Samford’s 
presidency the Association 
established the Broun Mem¬ 
orial Scholarship Fund for 
worthy women students, 
and a movement was start¬ 
ed for the erection of a 

bronze tablet in memory of 
the members of the Old 
college who gave their lives 
for the South. 

In the same year Judge 
Samford was elected presi¬ 
dent of the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation he was appointed a 
member of the Board of 

Trustees of the college, a 

position he has held con¬ 

tinuously since. Judge 
Samford is a prominent 
lawyer in Opelika. 


J. V. DENSON, ’05 
Alumni President, 1920-’21 

John V. Denson was pres¬ 
ident of the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation for one year from 
June 1st, 1920, succeeding 
Thomas Bragg’s long and 
successful incumbency and 
preceding Charlie DeBarde- 
leben’s and the drive for 
a million dollars for Au¬ 
burn. Though short, Mr. 
Denson’s term of office is 
significant. Special effort 
was made to organize local 
groups of Auburn men in 
places where a sufficient 
number of Auburn grad¬ 
uates or former students 
made an Auburn Club feas¬ 
ible. 

The Auburn $1,000,000 
drive was conceived and 
planned, and for the first 
time a full-time, well-paid 
executive secretary was em¬ 
ployed. Mr. Denson is a 
distinguished lawyer in 
Opelika, Alabama. 

(From the 1929 Glomerata) 



C. L. HAROLD, ’00 


C. L. HAROLD, ’00 
Alumni President, 1910-’12 

During the two years C. L. Harold, ’00, was 
president of the Alumni Association much construc¬ 
tive work was accomplished. Several scholarship 
funds were maintained and regular functions of 
the Association were performed, including the 
yearly meeting at Auburn and the banquet which 
affords the real enjoyment for these occasions. 

For a number of years after graduating at Au¬ 
burn, Mr. Harold was a member of the reportorial 
staff of the Birmingham News and Montgomery 
Advertiser. 

At present he holds a prominent position with 
the Brooklyn Edison Company, New York. 



J. V. DENSON ’05 
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cAuburn Qets 'Weird ‘jungle telegraph Scts.^ 

Call, 'Dance, and Carrier’s Drums Included In Qroup of TfiJest cAfrican Souvenirs Sent Dr. Kjiapp^> 

By tyinley (fM.cC- QrissetpfMissionary f Alumnus 


M EMENTOES of a land where 
cannibal telegraph messages 
and dance music are beat 
out on drumheads of human skin, 
nine souvenirs from the jungles of 
West Africa have been received by 
Bradford Knapp, president of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. They 
were presented to him by Finley 
McC. Grissett, ’08, an alumnus of 
the institution, and are to be placed 
in the college museum. 

The strange articles include two 
dance drums, a carrier’s drum, a 
call drum, a nest of a penduline tit¬ 
mouse, a small grass mat made by 
Moslems, several pieces of iron mon¬ 
ey, a Goliath beetle, and a wooden 
spoon. Of these, all but three are 
the handicraft of dexterous African 
tribesmen. 

Former Civil Engineer 

Mr. Grissett graduated from Au¬ 
burn in civil engineering, with the 
class of 1908. He returned to Au¬ 
burn in 1912-13 for graduate work, 
after which he practiced his profes¬ 
sion for several years. He then went 
into missionary work in French Cam¬ 
eron, West Africa, where he collect¬ 
ed the souvenirs he has presented to 
Dr. Knapp. 

With the drums Mr. Grissett sent 
explanatory information compiled by 
the Rev. A. W. Halsey, D. D., which 
reveals some of the customs and bar¬ 
baric genius of the West Africans. 

Each town and village, each heads¬ 
man or chief in West Africa has a 
drum. Canoes sent out from the 
shore to meet visitors carry drums. 
In every palavar or talk house, a 
West-African “city hall,” where peo¬ 
ple meet for tribal debate, there is 
a drum. The drum calls people to 
church, children to school, soldiers to 
war, and wise men to council. 

The most interesting of the drums 
received by Dr. Knapp is the war 
or call drum. It is made of a two- 
foot block of wood hollowed out, 
with two short slits cut in the top. 
The wood is red and has a clear 
sound when struck with one of the 
two wooden drum sticks made from 
a vine. 


By WALTER L. RANDOLPH ’25 
News Editor, A. P. I. 



FROM DARKEST AFRICA 
Top, Left to Right—Bundle of Iron Money, 
each piece of which is worth one-fiftieth of 
a cent; Wooden Spoon. Center—Nest of 

Penduline Titmouse. Bottom, Left to Right 
—Goliath Beetle; Grass Mat made by Mos¬ 
lems. 



TRY THE MORSE CODE ON THESE! 
Rear, Left and Center—(Dance Drums; 
Right—Call Drum. Front Center—Carrier’s 
Drum. 

Drums play an important part in the life of 
these African tribesmen—serving as a means 
of communication, principal source of their 
crude dance “music,” and herald the ap¬ 
proach of impending danger. 


With this hollowed log of wood 
the African can talk with his friends 
many miles away as readily as we 
send news by telegraph, Mr. Halsey 
said. 

“The telegraph operator clicks a 
key,” he explains, “and a man miles 
away at the other end from the click 
understands what the first man 
wishes to communicate. The Afri¬ 
can can do something like this with 
his drum. He strikes the drum with 
his sticks and a man one, two, ten, 
or even twenty miles away can un¬ 
derstand him. 

Drum Message for Stanley 

“When Mr. Henry M. Stanley was 
on the Congo, he learned that the 
people on the island in the Congo 
that he visited had told the people 
on the other islands of his coming, 
and how many were in his caravan. 
All they did was to strike the drum 
a certain number of times in a cer¬ 
tain way, and the people knew that 
a great strange, white man, with a 
large company, had come from a far 
country.” 

Two of the drums now at Auburn 
are known as dance drums. One of 
them is about two feet high and the 
other more than three. Both are 
made from a section of the trunk of 
a tree, hollowed out, with one end 
covered with the skin of an animal, 
probably that of an antelope or a 
sheep. In some cannibal towns, how¬ 
ever, the skin of a great serpent or 
the skin of a man is substituted. The 
skin is tightly drawn over the top, 
fastened by strong cords tied about 
the drum, and made taut by driving 
pieces of wood between the cord and 
wood of the drum. 

Some of the natives, according to 
Mr. Halsey, paint figures on their 
drums. In certain tribes the skin is 
painted red to represent blood, and 
the drums contain bones, toes, and 
fingers, taken from living children, 
sons and daughters of the leading 
people. These bones are used as 
charms or amulets or fetishes. When 
the drum is beaten, the bones rat¬ 
tle, and this is supposed to preserve 
the town from fire and sword, or to 
(Continued on page 5.) 
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Students Again Don Cadet Gray 


A pproximately 1,100 stu¬ 
dents enrolled in military 
art fell into ranks last month 
at Auburn wearing the new gray R. 
O. T. C. uniform for the first time. 
The military department reverts to 
a color which has not been used since 
the R. O- T. C. was merged with the 
S. A. T. C. in the fall of 1918, eleven 
years ago. 

Good-looking, comfortable, the 
new gray uniform surpasses the olive 
drab issue uniform in both style and 
quality. Conforming to U. S. army 
regulations, its roll collar and cut 
make it the superior of the 1918 
vintage cadet coat with its slim waist 
and high, standup collar. 

The R. O. T. C. was organized at 
Auburn January 1, 1917. In the fall 
of the same year it was merged with 
the S. A. T. C., which meant the 
disappearance of the gray from the 
campus. When the R. O. T. C. was 
reorganized January 1, 1919, stud¬ 
ents were issued the khaki service 
uniform. 

According to an editorial writer 
in the Plainsman, student biweekly 
paper, the new uniform for R. O. T. 
C. Students is about the finest thing 
that has come to our attention re¬ 
cently. The outfit is a very dressy 
affair and will best be shown in some 
smart drilling. 

“The old uniform, with its bad fit 
and worn appearance, did much to 
discourage students who considered 
studying advanced military work, 
while the new will undoubtedly prove 


to be an incentive and will cause a 
great many to continue to study mili¬ 
tary tactics throughout their college 
careers. 


“The Military Department is to be 
commended for the efforts put forth 



CADETS IN THE NEW GRAY UNIFORMS 


and the results obtained as the stud¬ 
ents will no longer be compelled to 
wear ill-fitting uniforms. 

“Since the students own the uni¬ 
forms, it will mean that a great many 
more will be willing to continue their 
study which in turn will create a 
stronger R. O. T. C. unit in Auburn.” 


Dressed in their new cadet gray 
uniforms the Auburn R. O. T. C., par¬ 
ticipated in a huge parade, directly 
preceding the Florida-Auburn game 
in Montgomery. All members of the 
unit wore the regulation trousers, 
white shirts, black ties, blouses, black 
belts, regulation caps, etc. The en¬ 
gineer battalion, and the artillery 
regiment met as for review and 
marched to the railroad station. They 
embarked on the first section of the 
special train that left for Montgom¬ 
ery at four-thirty P. M. 

Upon arrival of the train in Mont¬ 
gomery the unit formed in the street 
facing the station. The engineer 
battalion was on the right. From 
this position the parade proceeded 
through the main part of the town 
and down the main street of the city. 

BRILLIANT BANDMEN’S CAPES 
FEATURE OF PEP DISPLAY 

ORTY-FIVE brilliant, orange- 
lined bandmen’s capes flashed 
under the arc lights in Cramton bowl 
at Montgomery the night of Friday, 
Sept. 17, when the Auburn Tigers 
defeated the Birmingham-Southern 
Panthers 7-0. Auburn’s crack military 
band in their new dressy grey uni¬ 
forms with orange-lined capes was 
but one colorful part of the pep dis¬ 
play given at Montgomery by Tiger 
supporters who trekked into the cap¬ 
ital city by auto, “special,” and 
bus. Much enthusiasm was displayed. 
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(College Education EKas become Essential 
In ^Development of /Leaders 


By P. O. 
(Delivered over 

UNDAMENTALLY man is to¬ 
day what he has been through 
the ages. He has made progress 
along material lines but his likes and 
his dislikes, his joys and his sorrows, 
his ambitions and his disappoint¬ 
ments, and his successes and his fail¬ 
ures are still governed by the same 
general rules. 

In reviewing the achievements of 
the human race it is observed that the 
best trained men have been masters 
and leaders. Likewise intelligence 
has determined the masters among 
lower animals. Man rules over all 
of them because of his superior in¬ 
tellect. At the head of and over all 
is the “God of the Universe,” who 
possesses all knowledge. 

And so it is that knowledge is the 
power behind all achievement. In¬ 
spiration without information is fu¬ 
tile. All of those who have won im¬ 
mortality through great achieve¬ 
ment and have entered the world’s 
hall of fame have had one thing in 
common: It was the power of know¬ 
ledge. 

Search history where you may and 
you will find this to be true. The 
greatest scarcity of things desirable 
is not food, or clothing, or money, 
or stocks, or bonds, or automobiles 
but human intelligence. The com¬ 
posite mind has not kept step with 
material development. Of course 
there were the few exceptions—the 
few who have possessed well-trained 
minds and have achieved far beyond 
others. The same is being done to¬ 
day. 

But this is not to be an oration on 
intelligence. It is a discussion of 
why people should go to college, or 
the advantages of a college educa¬ 
tion. 

A successful business man remark¬ 
ed to me the other day that the time 
is coming when it will be very dif¬ 
ficult for men and women without 
college educations to climb to posi¬ 
tions of leadership and great respon¬ 
sibility. 

The man who made this statement 
is a college man. He graduated ten 
years ago and has advanced rapidly 
since graduation. Before he enter¬ 
ed college he was an unknown farm 
boy. He had potential ability and 
was endowed with noble character, 
courage, and determination which are 
essentials to success; but, without a 
college education, he would have had 


DAVIS 
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difficulty in finding an opportunity 
to demonstrate his value. It was the 
key which unlocked the door of op¬ 
portunity to him. 

And he would have been minus the 
training— the intelligence— which 
he gained in college. Perhaps he 
would have been like a six-cylinder 
motor with two cylinders not func¬ 
tioning. He would have been great 
but undiscovered and undeveloped. 

RIEFLY, I shall mention a few 
things on the credit side of a 
college education, as I see them and 
have observed them as a student, as 
one connected for ten years with a 
great college, and also away from 
college. 

Knowledge is the chief asset of a 
college education. This is obvious. 
It may be knowledge gained from 
books, from lecturers, by contact 
with students, and professors, or by 
any other means. To gain more in¬ 
formation is the main reason why 
young men and young women go to 
college. The young man or young 
woman who fails to equip himself or 
herself with facts while in college 
fails to attain the college goal. 

Next to knowledge is that broad¬ 
ening of vision which enables the 
mind to look out over bigger things 
and comprehend them—to dream 
something new and bigger and to 
imagine how to achieve it. 

Along with these, determination 
is aroused because the ambitions of 
those with whom he comes in con¬ 
tact is certain to create within him a 
burning desire to do something big¬ 
ger and better. Aside from being 
a place where people gain informa¬ 
tion, a college or university is a 
place where bright minds come in 
contact with each other. And this 
contact serves as a stimulus and a 
challenge. Unless this occurs col¬ 
lege experience is a failure. 

An essential to all these is the in¬ 
stillation of high ideals and noble 
character. In this a college educa¬ 
tion supplements home training. It 
reiterates the lessons learned at 
home and offers practical demon¬ 
strations of their value. It serves as 
a culling process for those who are 
weak in character. They drop out 
and sink into insignificance. 

We may conclude, therefore, that 
there is no probability of too many 
people being educated at college and 
universities. Even though such edu- 




AFRICAN RELICS 

(Continued from page 3.) 

bring the owner good luck and bless¬ 
ings of various kinds. The drum is 
beaten with the hand, a sort of 
“thump, thump, thump.” 

“We saw an old man beating one 
of these drums,” Mr. Halsey relates, 
“very early one morning, while men 
and women danced, keeping time with 
the drum. Some learned people think 
that the first music in the world was 
simply noise reduced to time. Cer¬ 
tain it is that these African drum¬ 
mers, with their rude instruments, 
keep most perfect time. Often the 
dance drum is heard all through the 
night, and the dancers keep step to 
the music of the drum hour after 
hour. 

Worships His Drums 

“The king of Ankole, in central 
Africa, has three drums considered 
to be very old. He worships them. 
He believes they have power to bring 
good or evil. The largest drum he 
calls the King, the next is styled 
the King’s wife, and the small one 
the Prime Minister. In certain parts 
of the world, as in New Zealand, 
drums made of trunks of trees and 
hollowed out are worshipped as idols. 
They furnish the music at heathen 
dances. Men and women, painted and 
decked in bright-colored calicoes, 
feathered plumes, and variegated 
leaves, sing and dance round and 
round, keeping time to the beating 
of the drum, which can be heard miles 
away.” 

The third type of drum sent by 
Mr. Grissett, the carrier’s drum is 
made of two horn-shaped metal cylin¬ 
ders, fastened together by a cross 
piece at the top, to which is joined a 
handle. The whole looks very much 
like a horse shoe. 

“In Africa everything is carried 
on the backs of men, women, and 
children,” writes Mr. Halsey in ex¬ 
plaining the use of this drum. 

“These carriers travel in large 
groups, for comfort as well as safety. 
One such group is called a caravan, 
(Continued on page 9.) 


cation should become universal there 
would not be too many. They would 
only be equipped to think better and 
to act better—assets of which there 
can never be too much. 

In closing I wish to appeal to all 
young men and young women of col¬ 
lege age to resolve with determina¬ 
tion to get a college education. And 
parents should do likewise for their 
children for they can do nothing 
better to equip them for a successful 
life career. 
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Dr. Knapp Analyzes Farm Relief 


Qovernment ^Policy ^Demands Cooperative <£Marketing <SAssociations of farmers, Says cAuburn President 

Iru Study of federal c Sarm oard and cAgricultural ^Marketing <SAct 


T HE problems of agriculture 
have always been difficult 
problems. In every war pe¬ 
riod we have high prices of farm pro¬ 
ducts and almost universally the con¬ 
cluding of peace has meant a lower¬ 
ing of prices and great financial dif¬ 
ficulty for those who till the soil. 

The past ten years have been no 
exception to this general rule. I 
know it is common for city folks to 
say that all farmers need to do is 
go to work. I know that many city 
editors are in the habit of saying 
that there is no farm problem. But 
there is a farm problem, and the leg¬ 
islation which we 
are to examine 

ten years of agi- 
tation and effort ' 


(Address before Birmingham Rotary Club, 
August 21 and Broadcast over 
Station WAPI) 


Agriculture’s 
Portion Reduced 


'FARM RELIEF” AT AUBURN 


While the government is promulgating legislation to assist farmers, Alabama Polytechnic fO r e i g n COm- 

Institute and similar agricultural schools are carrying on endless experimental work which • ,, 

•n u f. f t . u merce in the mar- 

will benefit farmers for years to come. Here a group of Randolph County visitors is study¬ 
ing an experiment started at Auburn 34 years ago, which is the oldest in the South. keting of agri- 

cult u r a 1 corn- 

found in recent group was the same in 1926 as in midities and their food products.” 
lubject. In a re- 1913. Following this statement are very 

lied “Recent Eco- Agriculture suffered the heaviest significant things to be done, or 

sing a report of a loss in position. Transportation went rather ways of accomplishing the 

3d by the Presi- down from 9 to 8. Merchandising desired end. The first of these is, 

l States to study advanced from 13 to 15. Cost of “by minimizing speculation;” sec- 

1 founded upon government from 6 to 8 and the mis- ond, “by preventing inefficient and 

ssearch work pre- cellaneous groups increased from 9 wasteful methods of distribution;” 

al Bureau of Eco- to 10, so that agriculture was es- third, “by encouraging the organiza- 

? ind a chapter de- sentially the heaviest loser, losing tion of producers in effective as- 

ional Income and in position more than 20 per cent. sociations ... of producer-owned 

/ritten by Morris Of all persons gainfully employed in and producer-controlled organiza- 

iis report he com- the United States by the census of tions and other agencies;” fourth, 

?e of the total 1920, agriculture and forestry ac- “by aiding in preventing and control- 

>f ten different counted for 26 and a fraction per ling surpluses in agricultural com- 

ple in 1913 with cent. In other words, 26 per cent of modifies through orderly production, 

income in 1926. the people in 1926 were obtaining distribution, etc.” 

ome is meant the only 10 per cent of the national in- Advisory committees of producers 
ages, salaries, in- come. are provided for the development of 

its, profits in bus- Hundreds of different methods of suitable programs of planting or 

lomes which may so-called relief have been proposed. breeding in order to secure the max- 
earnings. When The export debenture plan, the imum benefits under the act by co- 

for all the people equalization fee contained in the operation with the Board which has 

es it is called the McNary-Haugen Bill, and dozens of broad powers for education and re¬ 
in 1913 this other methods have been proposed. search. I notice that it is particu- 

?e sum of approx- It is often said and I have no doubt larly empowered to investigate and 

0,000. In 1926 many of you think it is true that (Continued on page 16.) 
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EDITORIAL 
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T HE following article by Mr. O. 
B. Keeler, of the Atlanta 
To Auburn Journal, is so greatly appreciated 
by the alumni and friends of the in¬ 
stitution who read it that we feel it is richly de¬ 
serving the position we are giving it in this is¬ 
sue of the Alumnus on the editorial page, that 
everyone may have the keen pleasure of read¬ 
ing it and feeling a deep sense of gratitude to 
Mr. Keeler for having written it. 

£ £ T CERTAINLY do not wish or intend for 
I the dawning football season to elapse 
JL without some little tribute from Mr. Lo¬ 
renzo Ferguson Woodruff and myself to one of 
our old favorites—the Alabama Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute, more generally known as Auburn, and 
at one era a dominant power in the realm of 
football. Mr. Woodruff and I had the honor to 
be contemporaries of that era of Auburn’s great¬ 
ness; we could, if we were so inclined, sit to¬ 
gether and philosophize upon the theme, -How 
are the Mighty Fallen?’ But such is by no means 
our inclination. Let the drab and dusty philos¬ 
ophers of yesteryear tinge if they must the ex¬ 
otic glory of the current season with its adjec- 
tiverous borders about sparkling beds of rheto¬ 
ric. Mr. Woodruff and I are not going to do 
any such thing. Rather (as we agreed this 
morning) we would haul out the old paean and 
perform upon it, a lusty duet, with one large 
foot (Mr. Woodruff’s, I suspect) upon the loud 
pedal. T regard Auburn’s schedule this season,’ 
said Mr- Woodruff, ‘as one of the most sublime 
features in the world of sport today. In the 
past I have both respected and feared Auburn 
on the football field. I am perfectly sincere 
in the expression now of a respect and an ad¬ 
miration more potent and more penetrating than 
ever before.’ 

“Come to think of it—it seems I never think 
of anything really promising until somebody 
calls it to my attention—Auburn hasn’t con¬ 
quered a conference football team in some 
three years. But, downhearted—no! I would 
preface the negative with the good old resound¬ 
ing four-letter word for the nether regions, but 
the style-sheet says no. Downhearted—no! 

“ ‘Good old Auburn, bands playing—and 
they’ve got a really fine band; cheer-leaders 
leading; sponsors sponsoring,’ says Mr. Wood¬ 
ruff, ‘steps out and compiles for itself a sched¬ 
ule that would curl the hair on the coldest- 
headed coach in America today, and electrify 
the oldest and dumbest alumnus. Good old val¬ 
iant Auburn—who hasn’t won a conference 
game in three years—collects a program in¬ 
cluding every powerful team in the conference 
except Alabama, and only hasn’t got Alabama 
because Alabama wouldn’t play. Clemson, 
Florida, Vandy, Georgia, Tulane, Tennessee, 


Tech—what a roster! The gamest school in 
all this world; that’s what Auburn is. Auburn 
may have lost everything but courage, but that 
remains. My hat’s off to Auburn!’ 

“And mine too. Believe me, please, there is 
not the faintest suggestion of kidding in this lit¬ 
tle tribute. In this selfish day of promotion and 
self-seeking, Auburn stands up like Eiffel Tow¬ 
er, with her long heritage of courage and her 
blazing tradition that never wavered or burned 
dim in the days when Auburn took ’em as they 
came, the bigger the better. The best darned 
football story I ever wrote was inspired by an 
Auburn team, back in 1915. The best feature 
story in American football today—and I didn’t 
write that one, either—was about an Auburn 
team struck down by dengue fever and holding 
Georgia and Royal Bob McWhorter to a score¬ 
less tie, with three regulars in the line-up, and 
a mess of raw second-string men who ran on the 
field with tears on their cheeks, because little 
Mike Donahue was sick unto death in a distant 
town. 

U A UBURN stands up in song and story, 

l\ and in fair tradition. Auburn has 
played an heroic role in southern football for 
three generations and you may show me, if you 
will, the conference team that hasn’t taken her 
lickings, from Auburn, and taken them plenty. 
And, by gum, any man who wants to poke fun 
at Auburn today, or make smart cracks about 
Auburn’s big schedule, and the struggle Auburn 
had beating Birmingham-Southern Friday, can 
step right out and break a lance, or two of 
them, with Mr. Fuzzy Woodruff and me. And, 
by the eternal, we’ll get the little smart aleck 
told some things about Auburn that will cause 
his scalp to crinkle and his eyes to sting, or he 
is no true man. 

“Gallant Auburn—accept an honest tribute 
from one oldtimer who reveres you and loves 
and honors you, and wishes you always well! 
This 1929 schedule is a thing of one year; and 
one year is a very narrow slice, out of history. 
What is far bigger, and far more permanent, is 
the bright record of sportsmanship and fair 
play—the roster of fame where sportsmen 
write their names. That is something which en¬ 
dures. And on that roster I find many and 
many a name, with ‘Auburn’ after it. The 
heritage of sportsmanship—Auburn has it, in 
a degree that rates any Auburn man where he 
gives the wall and doffs the hat to no one. And 
if anybody feels inclined to poke fun at Auburn 
now—my address, and Mr. Woodruff’s address, 
will be in care of The Atlanta Journal. And I 
think that two oldtimers can take care of the 
wisecrackers of today. Auburn is a name that 
never sets with the sun. We shall find it tomor¬ 
row—and tomorrow, and tomorrow.”—Atlanta 
Journal, September 29, 1929. 
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Students and Alumni Can Easily Build Stadium 

AUBURN BOWL ESSENTIAL TO GROWTH OF ATHLETICS AT ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
CAN BUILD $75,000 STADIUM ON STUDENT TAX AND ALUMNI AID 


I DO not know how I can possibly convince 
the alumni of the absolute need of a 
stadium, but every day of my experience in 
Auburn, I grow more and more committed to 
that as the primary necessity so far as our 
athletic program is concerned. This year we 
have only one game at home. Whenever you 
undertake to transport and take care of 
1700 or 1800 students who attend a game at a 
big city like Montgomery or Birmingham, you 
will always have a certain amount of trouble. 
Furthermore, we find a great difficulty in get¬ 
ting our end of the contract in good shape. We 
always have to divide more with the other team 
than we can get for ourselves. With a stadium 
here at Auburn, we would get the crowd, just 
as big crowds went over to Athens to their 
stadium; just as they will go to Tuscaloosa to 
their stadium; just as they go to Durham and 
to Blacksburg for games. On the Alabama side 
of the river, there are more than 500,000 people 
living within a radius of seventy-five miles of 
Auburn—in the state of Alabama, not taking 
an almost equal number to draw from within a 
similar radius on the other side of the Chatta¬ 
hoochee River. We need the stadium. It will 
strengthen the school and put our athletics on 
its feet and do more than any other one thing 

to straighten out many of our difficulties. 

* * * 

H OW may it be done? With an income of 
$8,000.00 per year guaranteed, we can 
put up a stadium cost¬ 
ing $75,000.00 which 
will seat 10,000 peo¬ 
ple and pay for it in 
fifteen years, not count¬ 
ing the income from 
games. With the games, 

I think we can pay for 
it in less than that. I 
have taken the figures 
and figured with pa¬ 
tience, year by year, 
with an annual payment 
on the principal and 
with a full payment of 
interest, and it will pay 
out. If the money can be borrowed at 5% it 
will pay better than at 6%, but it will pay out 
in fifteen years either way. An income of $8,- 
000.00 a year could be guaranteed if the stu¬ 
dent body of this institution is willing to tax 
itself $1.00 or $2.00 per semester and a suffi¬ 


cient number of alumni would agree to pay a 
sum equal to that the students pay. For ex¬ 
ample, if the student pays $2.00 per semester, 
it would raise $6,000.00 and if five hundred 
alumni would agree to pay the same amount 
every year, it would make the $2,000.00 extra. 
The best plan would be for the students to pay 
$1.00 per semester, making $3,000.00 a year 
and 2500 alumni pay $2.00 a year which would 
raise $5,000.00 a year and make our $8,000.00 
needed. If we had that much of a guarantee 
to go on, we could issue bonds of the Alumni 
Association for $75,000.00 and go ahead with 
the work. I am satisfied that within a few years 
the amount received from games will enable us 
to pay it out even quicker than that. What we 
need is somebody to start the ball rolling—not 
by contributions of large sums, but by definite 
systematic organization of men who are willing 
to give a regular amount. The students are 
supporting the present athletics with their 
student fees. I hesitate to ask them for more. 


THREE NEW BUILDINGS 

Plans and specifications for the new Bibb 
Graves Administration building, the Victor H. 
Hanson auditorium, the textile building and 
shops building were approved by the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the board of trustees, Fri¬ 
day, October 18. Pres. Bradford Knapp was 
authorized to proceed at once to perfect all 

plans in detail, so that 
bids may be advertised 
for on construction of 
the new buildings. It is 
understood that the four 
new structures will cost 
a total of approximate¬ 
ly $600,000. The meet¬ 
ing of the Executive 
Committee, attended by 
Pres. Bradford Knapp, 
was held in the Govern¬ 
or’s office at the Capi¬ 
tol. 

These buildings form 
a part of the extensive 
building program at Auburn sanctioned by the 
board of trustees some time ago. The exten¬ 
sion service building is completed, the Ross 
Chemical Laboratory is nearing completion, 
and the animal husbandry building and dairy 
barns are under construction. 


— 

MOTHERS’ AND DADS’ DAY 
On October 26 we are to have Mothers’ 
and Dads’ Day at Auburn with a military 
parade or review and the Auburn-Howard 
football game. At the same time the execu¬ 
tive committee, the president and the various 
vice-presidents of the Alumni Association 
have been invited to meet at Auburn. We 
are hoping for a fine attendance. The stud¬ 
ents are much interested and the whole pro¬ 
gram of Mothers’ and Dads’ Day is under the 
supervision of the new Student Cabinet. 
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LEADS FIRST GRAND MARCH 

44 T EADING lady” among the 
| j hundreds of beauties who 
came from over the entire South to 
attend Auburn’s first student dances, 
Miss Anita Mitchell of Huntsville, 
with Jim Boswell, headed the Grand 
March on opening hop night Friday, 
October 4. Maynard Baird’s 12- 
piece orchestra, of Knoxville, fur¬ 
nished music for the two-day dance 
period. House parties were given by 
four fraternities: Alpha Gamma 
Rho, Theta Kappa Nu, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon, and Phi Delta Theta. The 
Interfraternity Council, Scabbard 
and Blade, and the “A” Club had 
reserved dances during the hop. 

SPIKED SHOE ELECTS 

IFTEEN members of the track 
team of 1929 were elected to 
membership in Spike Shoe, national 
honorary track society, at a meeting 
held Thursday, Sept. 12, at the Gym¬ 
nasium. At the same meeting J. R. 
McClendon was chosen president, C. 
E. Teague, vice-president; W. G. 
Granger, secretary-treasurer of the 
organization. 

The new men and the events in 
which they participated are: Carl 
Creel, javelin; Herman Jones, jave¬ 
lin; Joe Hughes, pole vault; Tom Gal- 
liard, pole vault; L. N. Chamblee, 
sprints; Frank Hanby sprints; Sabel 
Shanks, distance; W. R. Coleman, 
discus; Eugene Gray, distance, B. T. 
DeBardeleben, broad jump; F. N. 
Farrington, sprints; A. E. Burnett, 
high and broad jump; C. F. Striplin, 
manager; J. H. Pitts, distance; E. A. 
Bell, sprints. 

BAND SPONSORS MATINEES 
FOR GRID WIRE REPORTS 

IVE football matinees in which 
play-by-play accounts of the 
games are pictorialized on a miniature 
gridiron are being sponsored this year 
by the Auburn band. The first was 
held Saturday, October 5, when the 
Tigers were struggling with the 
Clemson college eleven at Clemson. 
The matinees have been made pos¬ 
sible by a special leased wire service 
through the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. A special operator is on 
the field of battle and another ex¬ 
perienced operator and announcer is 


on the receiving end, in Langdon 
Hall. 

The matinees will be held during 
the following games: 

Vanderbilt—At Birmingham, Oct. 19. 
Tennessee, At Knoxville, No. 2. 
Tulane, At New Orleans, Nov. 9. 
Georgia, At Athens, Nov. 16. 


EVEN GRID STARS BELIEVE 
DINNER BELL COMES FIRST 

D INNER bells take precedence 
over train whistles. Or at least 
so indicated the action of the Auburn 
football squad Friday, September 27. 
The football special left Auburn; 
the panther eleven did not. The 
panther had its nose deep in the feed 
bag and there was no time for spec¬ 
ials. 

At Loachapoka the team was mis¬ 
sed. Train, engineer, students—all 
waited. Eventually another train 
bearing the missing players arrived, 
and the special continued toward 
Montgomery and the battle with 
Birmingham-Southern. 


PLANS “MOTHER'S, DAD’S DAY” 

P ARENTS of Auburn students will 
visit the campus Oct. 26, on a 
special “Mother’s and Dad’s Day,” 
according to plans made by the stu¬ 
dent Executive Cabinet. Open house 
for mother and dad will be held on 
the same day which Auburn clashes 
with Howard college on this campus. 

y > 

ALUMNI 

APPOINTMENT 

BUREAU 

f 

The alumni office now maintains an 
appointment bureau both for students 
and graduates. Its purpose is to as¬ 
sist Auburn men :n securing desirable 
positions. No charge is made fcr 
this service. 

Address— 

J. V. Brown, 

Alumni Executive Secretary, 
Auburn, Ala. 


CAJOLER MAKES GRANDMA 
CHUCKLE IN INITIAL ISSUE 

HE first issue of the Cajoler, 
student humor magazine, 
spread mirth and laughter from the 
mountains of Tennessee to the high¬ 
est ranking fraternity on the Tus- 
kegee campus. “Even your old gran- 
mother will chuckle,” said Haskins 
Williams, editor-in-chief- “Dr. Knapp 
laughed, himself, so if you don’t get 
your copy and send your girl hers 
you are committing an injustice on 
the innocent and you won’t go to 
heaven. As it is, you have a chance. 
Attend to this right away.” 

BOTEGHA ELECTS FIVE 

OUR students in Architecture 
were elected to membership in 
Botegha, honorary architectural fra¬ 
ternity, at the annual election of 
the society. The new members are: 
Virgil Callahan, Vinemont; Hugh 
Ellis, Birmingham; Eugene Gray, 
Mobile; and Earl C. Smith, Dawson. 

Botegha demands that a man must 
complete one year’s work in the arch¬ 
itectural or architectural engineering 
course, have an average over 80 in 
his studies, and show an interest in 
the three fine arts architecture, 
painting, and sculpture. 

AFRICAN RELICS 

(Continued on page 5.) 
and this caravan has a headman or 
a chief. The headman of the cara¬ 
van carries this drum, hence, its 
name. The carrier’s drum is small, 
light, has a clear sound when prop¬ 
erly struck, and the sound can be 
heard a distance of one or two miles. 
The headman of a caravan is fre¬ 
quently far in advance of the last 
carrier. By beating a certain num¬ 
ber of times on his drum, he can 
summon the most distant carrier to 
his side.” 

Fierce-Looking Bug 

The fierce-looking Goliath beetle 
is about four inches long. He is 
colored blackish-brown, with white 
stripes running lengthwise across his 
abdomen. Large, sharp-pointed legs 
are now folded in front of his horned 
head. 

The iron money is simply small 
sheets of iron about five inches long 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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Auburn Beats Southern; Bows to Clemson 


SOUTHERN GAME 

By R. T. WASSON 

N a breath taking exhibition of 
oval “toting” the Plainsmen 
broke loose in the final bracket 
of the first game of the season to 
win by a narrow margin from the 
roving Panther of Birmingham. The 
roaring Tiger, leashed for three long 
quarters, broke loose after over an 
hour of gruelling play to carry the 
white oval over the goal line for the 
lone but winning score of the game. 
The streak of white sailed under the 
bar for the extra point but because 
of the over anxious Panther the 
point was awarded to the Tiger. 

Hatfield Scores 

A lanky, bareheaded, youngster, 
in the form of Hatfield, resembled a 
streak of lightning in his zig-zag 
course to the one narrow stripe that 
meant victory or defeat to his school. 
He was unable to be checked in his 
erratic course and nothing would do 
but that he carried the ball over. 
After passing the line of scrimmage 
he was without interference from his 
companions and from there he played 
a successful, but lone hand. There 
was a hole, barely discernible, open¬ 
ed in the Panther line but it was suf¬ 
ficient for this man to squirm through 
and from there it was but a matter 
of outrunning the speedy Panther. 

A fumble, recovered on the Pan¬ 
ther 30-yard line was the thing that 
put the ball in position for Hatfield 
to carry his team to undisputable 
victory. After regaining this fumble, 
that one of the Panthers had muffed, 
Crawford bucked out of bounds and 
then got 3 yards on the right side of 
the line. 10 yards more were added 
on a pass from Crawford to Jones. 
At this stage of the battle the name 
of Hatfield went down in the re¬ 
cords of Auburn football. After 
the fighting Tigers had carried the 
ball so near to victory it was but 
a matter of time until Hatfield broke 
loose with his brilliant run that saved 
the day for the Tigers. 



LINDLEY HATFIELD 


Brilliant Sophomore back who scored both 
of Auburn’s touchdown’s in the ’Southern 
and Clemson games. Hatfield was a former 
luminary at Cloverdale, in Montgomery, be¬ 
ing under the tutelage of “Bull McFaden, 
now coaching the Auburn Rats. 

Interference Poor 

The interference of both teams 
was poor and for this reason the 
teams were slowed down considerab¬ 
ly. The Tiger backs, as well as those 
of the Panthers, had to fight a lone 
game throughout the whole battle and 
it is a wonder, in itself, that there 
was as much yardage gained from 
the line of scrimmage. The Tigers 


FOOTBALL TICKETS 

All alumni applications for football 
tickets should be mailed directly to 
Coach George M. Bohler, Auburn, 
Ala. 

The Remaining Games on the 


Schedule 

Oct. 26—Howard College 

at Auburn $2.00 

Nov. 2—University of Tenn. 

at Knoxville _$2.50 

Nov. 9—Tulane University 

in New Orleans $2.50 

Nov. 16—University of Ga. 

in Athens, Ga. $2.50 

Nov. 28—Georgia Tech 

in Atlanta _ $2.50 


PLEASE MAKE CHECK PAYABLE 
TO A. P. I. ATHLETICS 
Add 25c for mailing and registration. 


were winners not only in points but 
were decidedly so in number of yards 
gained. Tamplin and Young were 
especially outstanding for their abil¬ 
ity in returning the ball up the 
field on punts. The Panthers “out- 
booted” the Tigers but were unable 
to return them toward their end of 
the field. 

The Tigers showed improvement 
over their first game of last year, 
especially in the field of blocking 
and tackling. 


Auburn 

Line-Up 

Southern 

Egge 

_LE_ 

_James 

Newton ___ 

_LT_ 

Battle 


G. Long -LG_Cashet 

Harkins _C_Mann 


H. Long (C) 

RG 

Duncan 

Taylor _ 

RT_ 

Townsend 

McRee _ 

RE_ 

_Carter 

Jones _ 

QB 

Smith 

Crawford _ 

LH 

Black 

Callahan 

RII 

_ Carraway 

Granger _ 

EB 

Pilgreen 


Score by periods: 

Auburn _ 0 0 0 7—7 

Southern _0 0 0 0—0 

Scoring Touchdown: Hatfield. Ex¬ 
tra point awarded Auburn, Southern 
off sides. 
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CLEMSON GAME 

By ELMER G. SALTER 
Sports Editor, A. P. I. 

INDLEY HATFIELD, sopho¬ 
more sensation of Auburn Tig¬ 
ers, proved the chief threat to Josh 
Cody’s heavy Clemson eleven when 
Auburn went down in its first con¬ 
ference game October 5 at Clemson 
College, 26-7. The former all-state 
lad from Cloverdale High School was 
the only Plainsman who could gain 
consistently against the Purple Tig¬ 
ers. 

Clemson Gets Jump 

Clemson made an auspicious debut 
for the season of 1929 among S. I. C. 
teams in defeating an Auburn team 
that completly outplayed them dur¬ 
ing the second half. If the first half 
could be erased off the book, the 
score would have been 7-7. Clemson 
scored three touchdowns in the first 
half before the Bohlermen could get 
started on the right foot, two of these 
coming in the first quarter. 

The Tigers from the Plains started 
off with a bang but this short lived 
offensive attack was quickly frus¬ 
trated when the 200-pound Clemson 
linesmen started hitting on all seven. 
After a few minutes of play, the 
South Carolineans had scored a touch¬ 
down when a forward pass put the 
ball on Auburn’s one yard line. Mc¬ 
Millan dived over the mass for a 
score. 

The Plainsmen entered the second 
half displaying a new spirit. They 
were in possession of the ball in 
Clemson’s territory during the third 
quarter but a bad break kept them 
from scoring. 

Determined to cross the Clemson 
goal line, the boys from the Loveli¬ 
est Village began to flash an aerial 
game that puzzled the Clemson sec¬ 
ondary. Tamplin, Hatfield, Jones, 
and Crawford figured in this attack 
that scored Auburn’s first touchdown 
against Clemson since 1926. 

Hatfield Gets Going 

Lindley Hatfield reminded the 
6,000 fans gathered to see the two 
Tigers in action of Stumpy Thoma¬ 
son, Georgia Tech star. He skirted 
the ends, threw passes, bucked the 
line, and was on the receiving end of 
aerial heaves. It was almost an im¬ 
possibility for two Clemson tacklers 
to down him. He is the only Tiger 
back that has scored touchdowns this 
season as he annexed the winning 
marker against Birmingham-South¬ 
ern in Auburn’s initial game. He is 
already one of the sophomore sen¬ 
sations of Dixie. 

Egge Is Injured 

Capt. Howell Long, Harkins, Tay¬ 


lor and Newton did the best work in 
the Villagers’ forward wall. Capt- 
Long was shifted to end when Egge 
received an injury, and continued his 
brilliant work that has featured the 
two games of Auburn’s 1929 sched¬ 
ule. The whole Auburn line showed 
up well in the second half in battling 
men that out-weighed them. 

Clemson Auburn 

Woodruff _LE_Egge 

Collins _LT_Newton 

Gunnells _LG_G. Long 

Gresham _CC_Harkins 

Magill _RG_H. Long 

Swofford _RT_Taylor 

•Jones _RE_McRee 

Justus _LH_Crawford 

Padgett _QB_Jones 

McMillan _RH_Callahan 

McCarley _FB_Pate 

Clemson _12 7 0 7—26 

Auburn _ 0 0 0 7— 7 

Scoring: Clemson: Touchdowns, 
McMillan 2, Woodruff 2; points af¬ 
ter touchdowns, McCarley 2 (place 
kicks). Auburn: Touchdowns, Hat¬ 
field; points after touchdown, Craw¬ 
ford (place kicks). 

Officials: Powell, Wisconsin, ref¬ 
eree; Tolley, Sewanee, umpire; Phil¬ 
lips, Georgia Tech, head linesman; 
Franke, Army, field judge. 


( ---\ 

Tom Brown Hits 

Center To Score 

Rat Victory, 7-0 

“Bull” McFaden, former Cloverdale 
coach, saw a young star he coached 
at the Montgomery institution last 
year plunge over Birmingham South¬ 
ern’s baby Panther goal line Satur¬ 
day afternoon, October 5, and win the 
first game for Auburn’s Cublets. 

It was a line buck by Tom Brown 
that decided the battle on a soggy 
field under heavy skies in the fourth 
period. Hitchcock, the fcrmer S. M. 

A. luminary, kicked the extra point 
from placement. 

Coach McFaden thereby successful¬ 
ly launched his college coaching ca¬ 
reer, though his team was not able 
to perform at its best. The line look¬ 
ed exceptionally strong on the de¬ 
fense, but it was not up to standard 
on the attack. 

Birmingham-Southern’s youngsters 
put up a game scrap, led by Doster 
whose work at the quarterback post 
was a feature of the game. 

Hitchcock was the leading ground- 
gainer of the day. He carried the 
oval to the two-yard line after taking 
a pass frcm Bassett for 17 yards and 
then making a spectacular sprint. 

Both teams fought stubbornly but 
were badly handicapped by the bad 
weather. 

^___ J 
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THE AUBURN ALUMNUS 


Recent Books You Might Enjoy 

. < tBy 7- <r Kr Jutland, ’oo, °3^ead ^Professor of English ^ ■■ = 


hOave^',” a C dirst-Rate^ Experiment— iru a ENew orm_> 


Review of Evelyn Scott’s “The 
Wave.” Published by Jonathan 
Cape-Harrison Smith, Inc., 1929, 
$2.50. 

VELYN SCOTT calls The 
Wave the most American 
thing she ever wrote. The 
plan of the book is original and needs 
to be understood before you begin 
reading. The figure on which the con¬ 
ception and execution of the book 
rest is taken from a physical geo¬ 
graphy: “The water of the ocean is 
never still. It is blown into waves by 
the wind, it rises and falls with the 
tides . . the waves travel in some def¬ 
inite directions, but a cork thrown 
into the water does not travel with 
the waves. It moves up and down, 
to and fro, but unless it is blown by 
the wind or carried by a current it 
returns to the same position with each 
wave and does not permanently leave 
its place .... In deep water the 
motion of the particle at the sur¬ 
face (of each wave) is nearly cir¬ 
cular. At the crest the movement 
of the particle is forward, at the 
middle of the hinder slope it is down¬ 
ward, in the trough backward, and 
at the middle of the front slope up¬ 
ward .... waves have very little 
effect excepting near the surface.” 

This figure of the wave may be 
called the “fundamental image” of 
the book, and the ocean of which 
the waves are a part is the Civil War 
in this country. Just as each wave 
is a thing to itself, related only in 
being formed in the same manner in 
the same ocean, so each incident of 
this book is related only in being 
thrown up from the great tide of the 
Civil War. Further than that, each 
incident has its own set of characters, 
only a few of whom, like General 
Grant, ever appear in another in¬ 
cident. The treatment of each group 
is of a fairly constant pattern. The 
incidents and other characters of 
each group are seen through the ac¬ 
tions, words, and thoughts of one of 
the characters. We get diversified 
perceptions, from the one character’s 
point of view, by means of an acute 
psychological analysis, in which the 
terribly omniscient author dissects 
for us the most delicate nuances of 
thought of the character. These are 


By HENRY W. ADAMS 
Associate Professor of English 

revealed largely through reveries sug¬ 
gestive of the mastery of Arthur 
Schnitzler in Fraulein Else. But for 
each wave the omniscient author sup¬ 
plies a thread of narrative and com¬ 
ment in which the point of view of 
the key character is meticulously pre¬ 
served. This succession of disparate 
incidents is done in the manner of 
numerous thumb-nail sketches. About 
the time you have become interested 
in one group, another group is intro¬ 
duced. This results in a constant rise 
and fall in the waves of interest which 
may become quite trying to the pat¬ 
ience of the reader, or wearing upon 
his nerves if, indeed, it does not re¬ 
sult in loss of interest. Hundreds of 
these independent vignettes go to 
make up the whole book. 

HEN you have finished the 
book, you have seen the 
Civil War through the perception of 
these hundreds of people in various 
parts of the country as the author 
analyzes their psychological process¬ 
es in daring though very masterly 
fashion, whether she is dealing with 
Lincoln, Grant, or Lee or with court- 


AFRICAN RELICS 

(Continued from page 9.) 

and one-fourth inch broad. On a 
tag attached to it Mr. Grissett says 
that one piece is equal to one-fifti¬ 
eth of a cent. In the bundle there 
are eight pieces, or the equivalent of 
four twenty-fifths of a cent. 

The nest of the penduline titmouse 
resembles a knitted yarn cloth. It 
hangs from a twig and is in the 
shape of a gourd, though much small¬ 
er. It is open at the top. 

The Moslem grass mat is an ex¬ 
quisite bit of handiwork in four 
colors, yellow, reddish-brown, green, 
and straw. It is round, and about 
four inches in diameter. It is woven 
similar to the crown of a straw hat. 

The spoon, made of wood, and 
stained black, is about the length of 
an ordinary teaspoon, but broader 
and deeper than a tablespoon. 


esans, “white trash” or negroes, or 
with any of the many various charac¬ 
ters in between. 

On the whole, the kaleidoscopic 
treatment of the subject in this man¬ 
ner, novel though it is, so far as I 
know, is very likely to result in a 
hodge-podge for one unprepared for 
this unusual technique. The attempt 
to enter subjectively into the inti¬ 
mate thoughts of so many people may 
very easily be confusing. But mak¬ 
ing allowances for the difficulties 
presented to the reader by this meth¬ 
od, Mrs. Scott has done well what 
she set out to do—to make real for 
the reader the Civil War as it affect¬ 
ed the lives of people who lived 
through it. “The Wave” is not the 
sort of book for a “best seller,” but 
if you have any secret pretensions 
toward belonging to the elite among 
readers, don’t miss this one. It is a 
first-rate experiment in a new form, 
hardly to be classified as a novel, as 
the author states; but it is a success¬ 
ion of psychological studies in which 
the interest in characters and souls 
is never at any time subordinated to 
the pomp and pageantry of war. It 
is a worth-while interpretation of 
history. 


FROM D. O. SIKES ’28 

Seeing, by chance, a copy of a re¬ 
cent Alumnus has set me thinking 
about Auburn. These first few 
months have kept me pretty busy 
and without WAPI and a couple of 
other members of ’28 it seems that 
Auburn might almost slip my mind. 

Was glad to see the Alumnus and 
it had some very interesting articles. 
You are to be congratulated on the 
fine work you are doing along this 
line as your other Association work. 

The members of ’28 referred to 
above are W. M. Burns and T. S. 
Lynch. We three are trying to up¬ 
hold Auburn’s reputation with West- 
inghouse as has been so ably done 
by those who are ahead of us. 

With best wishes for your further 
success and kindest personal regards, 
I remain yours truly, 

No. 2 Cornwall Bldg. 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

April 19, 1929 
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Record Number Freshmen Pledge Greek 
As Rushing Season Ends 


O VER 250 freshmen have been 
pledged by Auburn’s 24 social 
Greek letter groups, according to a 
list compiled by the Plainsmen at the 
end of what is said to have been the 
slowest rushing period in the history 
of fraternities here. Practically 
every town in Alabama is represent¬ 
ed in this list, said by James Ware, 
president of the Interfraternity 
Council, to be a record one. The 
pledges of each fraternity on the 
campus are as follows: 

THETA CHI: R. P. Greer, Birm¬ 
ingham; W. Whitman, Elba; Alphe- 
us Ellis, Elba; J. Roberts, Gadsden; 
G. Christopher, Gadsden; A. Lacey, 
Anniston; T. Breitling, Demopolis; 
J. Backes, Mobile; A. Hansen, Ever¬ 
green; A. Palmer, Atlanta; H. Crow- 
en, New York City; L. McCree, 
Montgomery; F. J. Peteet, Birming¬ 
ham. 

TAU OMEGA CHI: C. Austin, 
Pine Hill; W. W. Hill, Fort Payne; 
H. B. Lawson, Nelson, Ga.; L. Mar- 
ley, New Brocton; A. D. Mayo, Quin- 
cey, Fla.; M. R. Knox, Uriah; J. H. 
Strong, Roanoke. 

PHI DELTA THETA: B. Wilson, 
Gadsden; D. Rencher, Opelika; J. 
Boyd, Troy; W. Tolmey, Troy; F. 
Hardy, Troy; L. Johnson, Langdale; 
P. Wharton, Gadsden; A. Kirkley, 
Birmingham; H. Hogue, Marion; J. 
C. Webb, Marion; I. Pope, Marion; 
R. Simpson, Valentine, Neb.; F. 
Richardson, Decatur; S. Pugh, Union 
Springs; Bill Sellers, Montgomery; 

A. Sparrow, Wilmington, N. C.; J. 
Armstrong, Hogansville, Ga.; C. Can¬ 
non, Opelika. 

ALPHA TAU OMEGA: J. Feore, 
Mobile; Bill Malone, Mobile; Berke¬ 
ley Bush, Mobile; C. Wear, Opelika; 
Roy Lapsley, Selma; J. Chadwich, 
Montgomery; N. Sellers, Anniston; 
Bill Hardin, Opelika; Newton, Mont- 
emry, Perry Gorety, Columbus, Ga.; 
C. Johnson, Huntsville; J- Louis, 
Prattville; P. Jackson, Tunnel 
Springs; L. Parker, Panola; William 
Naugh, Selma; George Cauthen, Roa¬ 
noke. 

KAPPA ALPHA: H. Barnes, Pratt¬ 
ville; R. Brasfield, Natchez, Missis¬ 
sippi; M. Caskey, Montgomery; R. 
Ellis, Birmingham; H. O. Murphy, 
Prattville; W. Jackson, Birmingham; 
Roger Knapp, Auburn; 0. Robinson, 
Atmore; R. Robinson, Thomasville, 
Ga.; M. Schuessler, Wadley; C. 
Trice, Thomasville, Ga.; A. G. Bunk- 


ley, Montgomery; H. Nolen, Alex 
City. 

PHI KAPPA DELTA: Howard 
Pringle, Mobile; Albert Dodge, Mo¬ 
bile; H. C. Stringfield, Pensacola; 
Ted Greenhalgh, Birmingham; S. E. 
Garret, Birmingham; Jack Pilgrim, 
Foley; H. Clark, Birmingham; C. 
Jordan, Bainbridge, Ga.; W. Strick¬ 
land, Pensacola. 

PI KAPPA ALPHA: D. Neal, Ens- 
ley; H. Stanley, Andalusia; R. Kil¬ 
gore, Jasper; B. Riser, LaFayette; 

B. Borden, Greensboro; Edwards, 
Tuskegee; Gilbreth. Ft. Payne; B. 
Bronson, Dadeville; George Bogwell, 
Jasper. 

SIGMA ALPHA EPSILON: T. A. 
Barnes, Spring Hill; F. H. Barnes, 
Spring Hill; T. Bishop, Hurtsboro; 

B. Curtwright, Tuskegee; Ed Dantz- 
ler, Eufaula; M. T. Hubbard, Talla¬ 
dega; R. T. Wasson, Greenville, 
Miss.; W. Hurt, Tuskegee; F. Ren¬ 
fro, Opelika; C. Johnson, Ensley; E. 
Davis, Wetumpka. 

LAMBDA CHI ALPHA: T. Rang- 
ley, T. Brown, and J. Faunville, Mont¬ 
gomery; C. Senn and J. Bassett, 
Troy; J. T. Millsaps, Atlanta; Red 
Garmany, Chattanooga, Tenn.; D. 
Jones, Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. Col¬ 
lins and H. Collins, Carrolton; H. 
Metcalf and Cecil Ward, Birming¬ 
ham; W. P. Sitz, Gadsden; D. Sheri¬ 
dan, Bessemer. 

PHI KAPPA TAU: V. H. Kille- 
man, Brooklyn, N. Y.; R. Witherville, 
Pensacola; A. J. McCreary, Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y.; F. Baggert, Bay Minette; 
J. Milliner, Riverview; R. Bain, Au¬ 
burn; Wm. Rogers, Brewton. 

SIGMA PHI EPSILON: T. Ennis, 
Monevallo; J. Grant, Dothan; J. 
Gravely, Montgomery; F- McGraw, 
Marvel; Bill Pitts, Montgomery; W. 
Richardson, Eufaula; Tom Hamilton, 
Opelika; T. Johnson, Dothan. 

ALPHA LAMBDA TAU: T. 
Brough, C. B. Ellege, George Pan¬ 
hurst, F. W. Smith, R. L. Spruiell. 

ALPHA PSI: K. O. Smith, Bear 
Creek; M. T. Thome, Lawrence, S. 

C. ; A. T. Thome, Lawrence, S. C.; 
John, Burnson, Americus, Ga.; Lee 
Druer, Meridan, Miss. 

SIGMA PHI SIGMA: W. T. Moore, 
Orrville, T. B. Richardson, Russel- 
ville; S. B. Motes, Epes; L. Huey, 
Bessemer; W. H. Holland, Seale; J. 
B. Upshaw, Hurtsboro; H. Lumpkin, 
Rome, Ga.; E. Robinson, Selma; W. 


D. Parker, Ozark; J. D. Simpkins, 
Jackson. 

PI KAPPA PHI: R. Arthur, Ens¬ 
ley; J. M. Adams, Ashland; M. S. 
Caley, Marion Junction; H. Hooton, 
Ashland; R. Kennedy, Pavo, Ga.; J. 
M. Owen, Florence; K. T. Phipps, 
Montgomery; J. P. Roberts, Syla- 
cauga; C. L. Strickland, Childers- 
burg; J. W. Smith, Powderly; J. C. 
Williams, Sylcauga; E. Wynn, Ash¬ 
land. 

SIGMA NU: J. May, Montevallo; 
K. McMillan, Talladega; G. Lanier, 
Birmingham; D. Long, Birmingham; 
W. Patterson, Montgomery; C. 
Strozier, Cordele, Ga.; L. Jemison, 
Birmingham; R. Savage, Birming¬ 
ham; P. Grant, P. Irwin, Dothan; R 
Mullins, Clanton; A. S. Turk, Nelson, 
Ga-; J. Hitchcock, Union Springs; C. 
Briggs, Bessemer; B. Cadell, Gads¬ 
den; J. Stewart, Anniston. 

BETA KAPPA: A. C. York, Em¬ 
pire; H. King, Sheffield; C. Strickle, 
Birmingham; N. Miller, Mobile; W. 
Kinnimer, C. Thelander, E. Kilken, 
Birmingham; R. Roberts, Auburn. 

KAPPA SIGMA: E. Wood, Colum¬ 
biana; N. Striplin, Florence; C. 
Stanley, Montgomery; E. McCree, 
Dadeville; R. Crooks, Woodward; 
T. Wall, H. Nabors, Birmingham. 

ALPHA GAMMA RHO: R. Lov- 
vorn, Wedowee; W. Gray, New Mar¬ 
ket; J. Turner, St. Stephens; S. Sel¬ 
lers, Ramer; J. Hankin, Midland 
City; E. Oakley, Pine Hill; H. Miller, 
Sommerville; K. Neal, Lineville; W. 
Swink, Niantu; T. Melton, Pine Ap¬ 
ple; J. Renyan, Delta; V. Brooks, 
Florence; C. Patterson, Pyriton; M. 
Phillips, Carrollton; F. Gaines, La- 
Grange, Ga.; R. Jones. Delta. 

PHI DELTA CHI: C. Chun, Jack- 
son; Red Primm, Jackson; C. Wood- 
all, Abandon; H. McGee, Bonifay, 
Fla.; F. R. Yates, Lineville. 

THETA KAPPA NU: T. Coleman, 
Ft. Deposit; W. Ganse, Stockton; F. 
Gordy, Chatom; J. Hueto, Oakman; 
V. Lovell, Huntsville; S. Northcutt, 
Evergreen; J. Patterson, Florence; 
V. K. Sims, Bessemer; J. Williams, 
P. Smith, Auburn; L. T. Taylor, 
Centerville; B. Tisdale, Mobile; M. 
Thomas, Goodwater; H. Stuart, Ak¬ 
ron, O.; M. Newton, Greenville; R. 
Pittard, Eastaboga; N. Grey, Letohat- 
chee. 

SIGMA PI: Clifford Reeves, 
(Continued on page 15.) 
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News From The Classes 


1895 

Robert Leslie Newman, gives his 
address as Barnett Bank Building, 
Jacksonville, Fla. He is state man¬ 
ager for the American Standard 
Life Insurance Company. 

1908 

Radford Bradford Stephen, 1430 
North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala., 
is a civil engineer employed by the 
State of Alabama. 

1909 

Mr. Seymour Hall has just visited 
us, bringing with him a number of 
checks for annual dues from mem¬ 
bers of his club. The alumni office 
appreciates his co-operation. 

1910 

Charles Robertson Allen gives his 
address as Columbus, Ga. 

1916 

G. H. Stewart is county agent in 
Rhea County, Tenn., with headquar¬ 
ters at Dayton. He went to Tennes¬ 
see from Louisiana. 

1917 

Richard Hartwell Thach, 411 
North 7th St., St. Louis, Mo., is an 
engineer for the Westinghouse Elec¬ 
tric and Manufacturing Co. Mr. 
Thach received a Bachelor of Science 
degree from Auburn. 

1919 

Lieut- J. H. Drake gives his ad¬ 
dress as 11th Infantry, Fort Ben¬ 
jamin Harrison, Ind. 

1920 

Dr. R. H. Turner is now assistant 
professor of experimental medicine 
at Tulane. He has been in this po¬ 
sition for the past three years. 

1923 

William J. Carr, (care the Missis¬ 
sippi Power Co.) Gulfport, Miss., is 
distribution engineer for that firm. 

Rodford M. Barnard is practicing 
medicine at Arab, Ala. 

1924 

Percy Harry Howard gives his ad¬ 
dress as Carbon Hill, Ala., care H. A. 
Lipscom. Mr. Howard is a real es¬ 
tate appraiser. 

1926 

Miss Cordye Beth Avery, Five 
Points, Ala., is teaching home eco¬ 
nomics in Sylacauga. 

1927 

Joseph Earl Robinson, box 361, 
Evergreen, Ala., is coaching in the 
State Secondary Agricultural School, 
Evergreen, Ala. 


Robert Baker Marsh, Gainesville, 
Ala., is assistant residence engineer 
for the Alabama State Bridge Corp. 

1928 

Roy C. Malmbrog, 938 Hurt Build¬ 
ing, is in the engineering depart¬ 
ment of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. in Atlanta, Ga. 

Clyde T. Thompson, Brent, Ala., 
is assistant cashier of the Brent 
Banking Co. 

John Henry Rumbley, is teaching 
in the Wadley High School at Wad- 
ley, Ala. 

Miss Clara O. Nale is home dem¬ 
onstration agent with headquarters 
at Russellville, Ala. 

1929 

Following are the addresses and 
present positions of many of the 
class of ’29: 

J. Grier* Alexander, Marion Junc¬ 
tion, Ala., is a student in training 
for the Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

John Ralph Alexander, is mainte¬ 
nance engineer for the Southern 
Manganese Corp., Anniston, Ala., 
and may be addressed in care of this 
firm. 

Thos. Daly Allen gives his address 
box 36, Athens. Ala. 

Bruce Roy Anderson, box 1208, 
Eldorado, Ark., is draftsman for 
Wittenberg and Delony, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Jadie O. Armor, Enterprise, Ala., 
is an agent for the U. S. D. A., Tam¬ 
pa, Fla. 

George Bascom Ashcraft gives his 
address 404 Walnut St., Florence, 
Ala. 

Percival Morris Beard, 318 W. 
3rd St., Frankfort, Ky., is a civil 
engineer for the Kentucky State 
Highway Department, Frankfort, 
Ky. 

Karl William Bewig, 706 Broad 
St., Selma, Ala., is a student engi¬ 
neer with the Radio Corporation of 
America, New York City. 

John M. Brown, Market St., Chat¬ 
tanooga, Tenn., is with the Ragland- 
Potter Company. 

Miss Lucile Burson, Beatrice, Ala., 
is a teacher in the high school at 
Bay Minette, Ala. 

J. D. Caldwell, Union Springs, 
Ala., is state sanitary inspector for 
the State Board of Health. 

Fox Caldwell, Jr., 13 State St., 


Schenectady, N. Y., is a student en¬ 
gineer with the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Otha Burnette Carter, 817 Pet- 
tus St., Selma, Ala. 

Allen Vernon Cleveland, Jr., Dora, 
Ala., is a pharmacist for the Wat¬ 
kins Drug Co. 

Vernon L. Collins, Blakely, Ga., is 
a salesman for the Southern States 
Life. 

Miss Vera Cosby, Dadeville, Ala., 
is teaching at the Chambers County 
High School. 

George John Cottier, 1316 Bass 
Ave., Columbia, Mo., will be a stu¬ 
dent in the University of Missouri 
for the year 1929-1930. 

William S. Crawford, 320 E. Cain 
St., Decatur, Ala. 

Miss Sarah Hall Crenshaw, Au¬ 
burn, Ala., was forced to resign her 
position in the Sheffield High School 
because of illness. 

Mrs. Riley Cunningham (Ethel 
Thomas), 401 Yancey Ave., Mont¬ 
gomery, Ala. 

John Roe Denton, Oneonta, Ala. 

Forrest Cleveland Dord, Shawmut, 
Ala., 

Augustus George Dozier, Salem, 
Ala., is a teacher in the school 
there. 

Miss Bertha DuBose, Auburn, 
Ala., is teaching in Uniontown, Ala. 

Frank Hara DuBose, care Tallas- 
see High School, Tallassee, Ala., is 
coaching in the Tallassee High 
School. 

Armand Smith Du Bois, 148 
Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y., is a jun¬ 
ior engineer for the Brooklyn Edi¬ 
son Co. 

William M. DuBose, Selma, Ala., 
care Farm Bureau, is herd improve¬ 
ment tester for Dallas and Perry 
Counties. 

Joseph Fulton Ford, Jr., box 762, 
Andalusia, Ala., holds a position in 
the Andalusia National Bank. 

Harry L. Fox, 1804 Kirby, Ave., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., is a civil engi¬ 
neer for the City of Chattanooga. 

James T. Fuller, Perryville, Ala. 

Miss Nona Hall, 47 Geneva St., 
Opelika, Ala., is teaching in the 
Sayre, Ala., High School. 

Miss Martha Haupt, Elberta, Ala., 
is home demonstration agent for the 
Alabama Extension Service. 
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V. C. Helms is teaching and coach¬ 
ing in the State Secondary Agricul¬ 
tural School, Abbeville, Ala. 

William Petty Hixon, 1611 E. 
Cervantes St., Pensacola, Fla., for 
the next two years will be in the 
Graduate School of Business Admin¬ 
istration, Harvard University, Sold¬ 
iers Field, Boston, Mass. 

Charles Thomas Ingersoll, 1320 
Leighton Ave., Anniston, Ala., is a 
junior engineer for the Alabama 
Power Company, Birmingham. 

Alvin Bunyan Johnson, 6547 
South Union Ave., Chicago, Ill., is 
a junior electrical engineer for the 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 

Miss Mabel Johnson, Route 1, 
Gadsden, Ala., is teaching. 

Walter George Johnston, Knowles 
Ave., Lineville, Ala., is an agent of 
the Reliance Life Insurance Co. of 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Ira C. Keykendall, box 223, Gor¬ 
do, Ala., is teaching vocational agri¬ 
culture. 

George Raymond Kitchen, 14 N. 
Brown St., Greenville, S. C., is prac¬ 
ticing veterinary medicine. 

Alexander M. Marshall, Wylam, 
Ala., is connected with the Marshall 
Furniture Co. 

Ernest Lee Mayton, box 2156, 
Auburn, Ala., is an assistant in ag¬ 
ronomy, Alabama Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, Auburn. 

John Thompson McAllister, 450 
Eustis St., Huntsville, Ala-, entered 
University of Michigan in September 
to pursue graduate work in chemical 
engineering. 

John Green Milligan, Ramer, Ala., 
is assistant state veterinarian. 

William B. Nelson, Jr., box 321, 
U. S. Engineer Office, Greenville, 
Miss., is a civil engineer. 

James H. Nicholson is doing chem¬ 
ical work with the State Department 
of Agriculture, Montgomery, Ala. 

John Russell Parrish, Uriah, Ala., 
is teaching vocational agriculture. 

Miss Evelyn Rebecca Pate, Excel, 
Ala., is a teacher of home econom¬ 
ics at Excel. 

William W. “Pop” Patterson, 116 
Dexter Ave., Montgomery, Ala., is 
a florist with the Rosemont Gardens, 
Montgomery. 

Edward William Peake, 1164 Wen¬ 
dell Ave., Schenectady, N. Y., is a 
student engineer for the General 
Electric Co. 

Comer Crittenden Pierce, Quinlin 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

Davis Weldon Pittman, State 
Plant Board, Orlando, Fla., is an 
agent for the State Plant Board of 
Florida. 

Julia Hughes Price, 1101 N. 6th 
St., Florala, Ala., is a teacher in the 


State Secondary Agriculture, School, 
Jackson, Ala. 

Carl John Rehling, box 1343, Au¬ 
burn, Ala. is assistant chemist in the 
Soils Laboratory at Auburn. 

Ben Frank Riley, 401 Walnut St., 
Florence, Ala., is with Paul W. Hof- 
ferbert, Architect. 

Charles Stephen Rush, 248 Gay 
St., Auburn, Ala., is an architectur¬ 
al engineer for the Government at 
Fort Benning, Ga. 

John Weaver Scott, 521 N. 19th 
St., Bessemer, Ala., is laboratory as¬ 
sistant for the Brooklyn Edison Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lewis Lester Sellers, Foley, Ala., is 
teacher of vocational agriculture at 
Foley. 

Miss Elizabeth Shepard, 815 Ave. 
B, Opelika, Ala., is teaching in the 
Tallapoosa County High School at 
Dadeville, Ala. 

Andrew Luther Smith is teaching 
vocational agriculture at Felix, Ala. 

Frank Oliver Smith, 1014 Canal 
St., Tarrant, Ala., is a chemist for 
the Republic Iron and Steel Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Miss Odelle Stewart, Weogufka, 
Ala., is teaching home economics. 

Guy M. Tate, Jr., Auburn, Ala., 
is an assistant sanitary inspector. 

John R. Taylor, Jr., Auburn, Ala., 
is assistant agronomist for the Ala¬ 
bama Experiment Station. 

Clarence Dewey Thomas, Route 1, 
Ethelville, Ala., is a teacher of voca¬ 
tional agriculture there. 

Miss Frances Trammell, 224 Gay 
St., Auburn, Ala., is teaching in 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Samuel Tilden Turnipseed Jr., 682 
Durant Place, Atlanta, Ga., is a 
student engineer for the Southern 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

Frank Edward Tuxworth is coach¬ 
at Inverness, Miss. 

James Aubrey Vines, Opelika, 
Ala., route 2, is teaching vocational 
agriculture at Beauregard High 
School. 

Ira Holden Virgin, Jr., 1227 S. 
Perry St., Montgomery, Ala., is a 
broker with the firm Ira H. Virgin 
and Co. 

Thomas Arthur Walthall, box 42, 
Newbern, Ala., is a cotton buyer for 
T. A. Walthall & Son. 

Miss Lois Wells, Searight, Ala., is 
a teacher in the Luverne, (Ala.) High 
School. 

Martin Fredrick Whatley, Smith 
Station, Ala., is teaching vocational 
agriculture there 

Hugh Gordon Wilcox, Steele, Ala., 
is with the Walworth Co., Attalla, 
Ala. 

John Otto Windsor, box 746, Win¬ 
ter Haven, Fla., is manager of the 


Newkirk Engineering Co. of that 
city. 

Henry Jackson Woodall, 1731 2nd 
Ave. N., Birmingham, Ala., is a 
pharmacist for Doster Northington 
Co. 

P. L. Wright, 315 South College 
St-, Auburn, Ala., is graduate assist¬ 
ant in horticulture and forestry. 

Guilford E. Young, Auburn, Ala. 

Charlie Paul Beck, care the Tela 
Railroad Company, Tela, Honduras, 
C. A., is a junior engineer for the 
Tela Railroad Company. 

Harry Myer Cottier, box 217, 
Hastings, Fla., is a government in¬ 
spector in the Mediterranean fruit 
fly control in Florida. 

John Boyd Favara, 1107 W. 
Springfield St., Urbana, Ill., is a 
student in the University of Illinois. 

Harry William Goleman, 1319 
Austin St., Houston, Texas, is 
draughtsman for the River Oaks 
Corp. 

Milous Virgil Hallman, box 1, 
Sweetwater, Ala., is teaching voca¬ 
tional agriculture. 

Edgar Rhodes Hauser, 463 West 
Street, room 873, New York, N. Y. 
is an engineer for the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. 

Hugh None Hickman, 952 Hurt 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., holds a posi¬ 
tion with the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 

Murray Bailey Hoffman, care of 
The Augusta Hide Co., Augusta, Ga., 
is manager of the Augusta Hide Co. 

Forest Hood James, Enterprise, 
Ala., is teaching and coaching. 

Walter Robert Kirkwood, 952 
Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga., is a 
technical student for the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Thomas H. LeCroy, box 155, We- 
tumpka, Ala., is teaching vocational 
agriculture at the State Secondary 
Agriculture School at Wetumpka. 

Buford Logan Martin, Marbury, 
Ala., is teaching vocational agricul¬ 
ture. 


Fraternity Pledges 

(Continued from page 13.) 
Charles Howard, Isaac Ledbetter, J. 
H. Bradley, Homer Hollifield, J. R. 
Hester, George Hodge, Jr. 

DELTA SIGMA PHI: R. L. Akin, 
Birmingham; C. A. Brooks, B. F. 
Caldwell, Birmingham; C. H. Cur- 
rey, Mobile; W. M. Marshall, Birm¬ 
ingham; G. Hatcher, W. A. Holman, 
York; J. K. Kroell, Longview; R. L. 
Thomas, Reidville, Ga.; T. M. Wald¬ 
en, Birmingham. 

CHI EPSILON CHI: M. J. Rick¬ 
ies, Birmingham; J. C. Nelson, 
Brantley, L. H. Johnson, Ohio; D. 
E. Foutz, Irvington, Alabama. 
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FARM RELIEF 

(Continued from page 6.) 
report upon land utilization, reduc¬ 
tion of acreage of unprofitable mar¬ 
ginal lands in cultivation, methods 
of expanding markets at home and 
abroad, methods of developing by¬ 
products and new uses of agricultur¬ 
al commodities, and transportation 
conditions and their effect upon mar¬ 
keting. 

The Board may lend money out of 
five hundred million dollars allotted 
to it—to cooperative associations 
alone—for the effective merchandis¬ 
ing commodities, for the considera¬ 
tion or purchasing of marketing facil¬ 
ities, for the formation of clearing 
house associations, for conducting 
membership campaigns, or to enable 
the association to advance to its mem¬ 
bers a greater share of market prices 
than is practicable under other credit 

facilities. 

“Stabilization Corporations” 
ost significant of all is that the 
Board may establish stabiliza¬ 
tion corporations consisting of produ¬ 
cers or producer-owned and produc¬ 
er-controlled organizations for the 
purpose of purchasing, preparing, 
handling, storing, and merchandising 
agricultural products. The stabiliz¬ 
ing corporation may purchase from 
its own members or products from 
any other person or corporation. To 
do this means that an arrangement 
for taking care of surpluses in emer¬ 
gencies is provided. The Board may 
establish clearing houses as noted 
above, but those clearing houses must 
be producer-controlled clearinghouses 
associations for the purpose of ef¬ 
fecting the economic distribution of 
the agricultural commodities among 
markets and to minimize waste and 
loss in marketing. 

I must say that I was surprised to 
find that the act provided that the 
Board may set up associations for 
the insurance of cooperative assoc¬ 
iations against loss through price de¬ 
cline of commodities handled by the 
association and produced by its mem¬ 
bers, providing facilities for this pur¬ 
pose are not obtainable otherwise. 

The President of the United States 
and the Board are given the broadest 
kind of power in Section 13 for 
transfer of many divisions of the 
government to the direct control of 
the Federal Farm Board or enforcing 
cooperation of any office in the sev¬ 
eral divisions or commissions of the 
executive branch of the government. 
This may include those engaged in 
either scientific or extension work. 

Help Organized Bodies Only 
HERE are a few things which 
are perfectly apparent but are 
not fully understood by the public 


as yet. The first and most impor¬ 
tant is that this act and the Board 
under it intends to operate strictly 
through organized bodies of farm¬ 
ers. The tendency in every other 
group of our modern life has been 
toward larger and larger organiza¬ 
tions, consolidation of great corpor¬ 
ations, railroad mergers, intimate as¬ 
sociation of those engaged in the 
same lines of work, the chain store 
movement, and so on. Every one of 
our other lines of work, save and ex¬ 
cept agriculture, has had a strong 
tendency toward consolidation. 

I thing it is recognized by the 
President, by the Congress of the 
United States, and by thinking people 
of America that we cannot solve the 
farm problem without furnishing the 
facilities to agriculture to deal with 
commodities just as big business 
deals with commodities. To those of 
us who have believed that this must 
take place and who have worked to¬ 
ward that end for many years, this 
is a very great step in advance. I 
doubt whether business men in cities 
and towns fully realize the great sig¬ 
nificance of this decision. To my 
mind it means a gradual revolution 
in our methods of doing business, 
not only among farmers but with 
farmers. I saw a group of people 
from Texas come before a committee 
of the Federal Farm Board and pro¬ 
pose that a large sum of money be 
paid to the banks of Texas for the 
purpose of handling the crops. 

I think I am exposing no secret 
when I say that such a request was 
refused. The Board has made up its 
mind to deal with this question 
through producer-owned and produc¬ 
er-controlled organizations. If I 
bring nothing else to you today ex¬ 
cept that one thought it will be 
worthwhile. I find Mr. Teague of 
the Board laying great stress upon 
this important item. I find the 
Chairman, Mr. Legge, saying that 
“in the short space of time it has 
been able to devote to the problem, 
the Board has reached the conclu¬ 
sion that its first operations can be 
most successful and more safely 
carried out if it undertakes to further 
the activities of establishing assoc¬ 
iations in the cooperative marketing 
field.” One of the things that the 
Board proposes to do is to assist 
farmers to become better able to 
compete with other corporations in 
the markets of the nation and of the 
world. 

In the past there has been a very 
lukewarm attitude on the part of 
most business men toward coopera¬ 
tive organizations among farmers. 
If the farmers of Alabama and of the 


United States are to get full benefit 
of this act it is perfectly apparent 
that the membership in cooperative 
organization must be increased and 
the volume of business handled by 
such marketing organizations great¬ 
ly augmented. 

This means an immense amount 
of good to this country. The buying 
power of the agricultural public is 
one of the greatest means of prosper¬ 
ity and financial income to the peo¬ 
ple in the cities. They are great 
users of steel and iron in their im¬ 
plements, of building materials, of 
fertilizers and other chemicals. They 
are prodigal buyers of transporta¬ 
tion, freight, and roadbuilding is 
part of the scheme of their existence. 
I can see in this plan even a con¬ 
version of our past antiquated and 
out-of-date system in the South 
from credit farming over to cash 
farming. If the banking business in 
the South in rural sections was bas¬ 
ed upon the human element under a 
system which enabled a man to bor¬ 
row at low rates and pay cash for 
his supplies it might disturb business 
relations temporarily but I am sat¬ 
isfied that in the end both banking 
and general business would be safer 
and better throughout this entire 
area. 

Planting and Breeding Advice 

am glad to see that the Board is 
emphasizing another thing. I 
I have been engaged in the business 
of helping to organize cooperative as¬ 
sociations for many years past. . . . 
In this act itself the advisory com¬ 
mittee is empowered to cooperate 
with the Board in advising producers 
regarding their program of planting 
and breeding and the Board is like¬ 
wise empowered to aid in presenting 
surpluses through orderly production 
as well as through orderly distribu¬ 
tion. I am certainly glad to see this 
principle recognized by so high an 
authority. I have felt that this must 
be done for years past. 

I want to say this, no longer can 
men sit on drygoods boxes in town 
and advise farmers to stay out of 
cooperative organizations; no longer 
can the influence of great business 
organizations be used against the or¬ 
ganization of farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled associations for 
marketing and handling farm pro¬ 
ducts. Now such action would be 
against the policy of the government. 
The government has declared its 
policy and if we are to solve the 
problems surely we will place our¬ 
selves in line with the policy of the 
government, which is to create farm¬ 
ers’ associations for marketing. 





Football on the Air 


Station WAPI will broadcast five more football games this sea¬ 
son. Henry Vance of the Birmingham Age-Herald and Walter Camp¬ 
bell will be at the “mike” to give you every detail. 


The Auburn-Georgia Tech game, three University of Alabama 
games, and the classic between Birmingham-Southern and Howard 
will be heard over WAPI. 


r -^ 

FOLLOWING IS THE SCHEDULE 

Oct. 28—Alabama vs. Sewanee at Birmingham. 

Nov. 2—Alabama vs. Vanderbilt at Nashville. 

Nov. 9—Birmingham Southern vs. Mississippi College. 

Nov. 16—Alabama vs. Georgia Tech at Atlanta. 

Nov. 23—Birmingham-Southern vs. Howard at Birmingham. 
Thanksgiving—Auburn vs. Georgia Tech at Atlanta. 

. _ ) _, 


WAPI 

uC &he Uoice of cAlabama” 

263 Meters —Birmingham— 1,140 Kilocycles 

Studios at Auburn and Montgomery 


On the air Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 9 to 12 P. M.; Thursday, Friday, Satur¬ 
day, 6 to 9 P. M. In addition daytime programs, and Sunday religious services. 

Week-day broadcasts from Auburn 12:00 to 12:30 noon, and each Friday eve¬ 
ning, 7:30 to 8:30. 

Week-day market news from Montgomery 12:30 to 1:00 noon. 


Owned Jointly by the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, the University of Alabama, and 
The Alabama College. Operated by the Owners in Cooperation with the City of B’ham. 
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Alabama Polytechnic institute 

Bradford Knapp, B-S-, LL.B-, ^D.cAgr ., T resident cAuburn, cAlabama 


DR. JOHN W. SCOTT, 

Dean School of Science and Literature, 

Auburn, Ala. 
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Serves Other Schools of Institution 


Cf^HE SECOND FUNCTION of the School of Science and Literature is to serve the other schools of the 
institution. Whatever course a student may elect, he is required to study certain fundamental sub¬ 
jects, and all of this work at this institution is offered only in the School of Science and Literature, there¬ 
by eliminating much unnecessary duplication. 


The School of Science and Literature is the oldest school of the College. It is the only school on the cam¬ 
pus which had its origin when Auburn was a denominational institution. For many years past it has 
been known as the Academic Faculty and the work offered has been referred to as the General Course. At 
present it is composed of nine departments in which instruction is offered by more than fifty faculty 
members. 


tfoke School of Science and 


Literatures 


For additional information, address- 


DEAN JOHN W. SCOTT 
School of Science and Literature 


£7*^ HE SCHOOL of Science and Literature has a two-fold pur- 
pose. In the first place, it is a distinct school and is 
coordinate with the other schools of the College. In this capa¬ 
city it offers work designed to equip the student with a liberal 
education. 


<r Departments Included 

The departments of business administration, economics and 
sociology, English, foreign language, history, mathematics, music, 
physical education, physics, and religious education are in 
the School of Science and Literature. The courses offered by 
this School are based on various combinations of subjects present¬ 
ed by these departments. But in some of the courses certain 
subjects are required which are offered by other schools of the 
College. 


c (ohe Oldest School In &he College^ 










